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this form of writing, its rules and traditions, the forms of letters and 
combinations of letters, punctuation, and methods of abbreviation. How 
such matters may be of assistance in fixing the date and provenance of 
a manuscript and in the criticism of its text, those acquainted with 
Traube's studies will readily recognize. Dr. Loew has also an eye for 
matters of more general interest, for he realizes the importance of 
southern Italy in the history of medieval culture and is able to point 
out what we owe to the activity of Beneventan scribes. Thus Monte 
Cassino alone is responsible for the preservation to the modern world of 
Varro, Apuleius, the Histories of Tacitus, and a large part of the 
Annals; while extant manuscripts prove that the Greek physicians were 
known in the south before the time of Constantinus Africanus. The 
discovery of Beneventan scriptoria at Zara, Ragusa, and other points on 
the Dalmatian coast offers interesting proof that these outposts of Latin 
civilization derived their culture from Apulia and not from northern 
Italy. Dr. Loew's work is not only a credit to American scholarship but 
an excellent illustration of the value of endowing research in the humani- 
ties, for his years of patient labor were made possible by the assistance of 
the Carnegie Institution and Mr. James Loeb, and his results have be- 
come accessible to scholars through the liberality of the Clarendon Press, 
which also announces the publication of an accompanying collection of 
facsimiles under the title Scriptura Beneventana. 

A defect of plan is the omission of charter hands, for whose ex- 
clusion no reason is given. One can well appreciate that any adequate 
treatment of the subject would have carried the author well beyond the 
limits of the present volume, but something should have been attempted, 
if only for purposes of comparison. The amount of dated and placed 
material in charters is far greater than in codices, and an examination of 
the originals at Naples, Cava, and Monte Cassino — to go no further 
afield — would at least have afforded a means of controlling the results 
gained from other sources. Such explorations might also possibly have 
made additions to the small number of cartularies mentioned in Dr. 
Loew's list of Beneventan manuscripts. 

Charles H. Haskins. 

A Select Bibliography for the Study, Sources, and Literature of 
English Mediaeval Economic History. Compiled by a Seminar 
of the London School of Economics under the Supervision of 
Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Reader in Palaeography and Economic 
History, University of London. (London : P. S. King and Son. 
1914. Pp. xiii, 350.) 

It is a source of satisfaction to discover that there are in existence 
many more bibliographical guides than might be supposed. In the process 
of compiling the general bibliography of modern British history, the 
collaborators in that work have been struck with the number of scholarly 
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and adequate bibliographies of special fields of history that have been 
disclosed: a list of works concerning John and Sebastian Cabot, a list 
of works on English military history, a list of printed materials for the 
study of manorial history, for instance, and scores of similar publications, 
each giving reasonably full and clear information about sources or books 
on their respective subjects known or published up to their time. Of 
this character, though somewhat more general than most other books of 
its class, is the work recently compiled by Professor Hubert Hall's 
seminar in the London School of Economics. 

An examination of its contents shows that the title of the work is 
construed broadly. Although it claims to be a bibliography merely of 
English history, it contains many descriptions of foreign archives and of 
publications on the history of Continental countries. Again, economic 
history is so interpreted as to comprise general works including material 
on economic history, as well as works specifically on economic subjects. 
Into economic history, moreover, are generously admitted the history of 
government, Parliament, the law courts, the Church, and military affairs. 
It is this inclusiveness that accounts for the more than 3000 titles to 
which the book extends, a much more extended bibliography than eco- 
nomic history, strictly interpreted, requires. 

The most original and one of the most valuable characteristics of 
this work is the large portion of it devoted to that part of the subject 
described in the title as " the study of economic history ". This section 
includes a very complete list of bibliographies of economic history and 
allied subjects, descriptions of state and local archives and their contents, 
both of England and Continental countries, and works on the sciences 
auxiliary to history. The main body of the work, more than two-thirds 
of it, is however devoted to lists of materials and works on history 
proper, divided, according to the usual modern practice, into sources and 
modern works. Even in the first of these sections information concern- 
ing records, surveys, official rolls, and such documents is especially full 
and valuable.- All this evidently reflects and profits by Mr. Hall's special 
interests and knowledge. Much labor and research have evidently been 
put upon this work and a vast number of works of value and not familiar 
to English students are listed in it, while useful bibliographical informa- 
tion concerning more familiar works and collections of sources has in it 
been made easily accessible. The entries with but few exceptions are 
only of books published before 1910, an interval having elapsed between 
the completion of the collections and their publication. 

This bibliography is on the whole the most valuable work in its field 
since the appearance of Gross's Sources and Literature of English His- 
tory, and every student of English history must be grateful for its ap- 
pearance. Moreover its value like that of Gross is enhanced by an 
unusually full and excellent index. One would be glad of a few words 
of criticism, analysis, or description of many works of which we are 
given only the name with the place and date of publication. There is 
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also in general a certain lack of discrimination that betokens the work 
of the collector of titles rather than the scholar. The reasons for this 
are clearly explained and justified in the preface. The collecting of 
titles was done by students, the classification and much of the de- 
scription by Mr. Hall himself. We are far from suggesting that the 
book is padded, or that titles of works not of serious value are included ; 
and certainly not a word could be spared from the description of the 
various national archives. At the same time it would certainly have 
been conducive to clearness and have made this work more valuable to 
students to have restricted it more rigorously to its announced field and 
not to have attempted to treat of history so widely. 

Edward P. Cheyney. 

English Industries of the Middle Ages: being an Introduction to the 
Industrial History of Medieval England. By L. F. Salzmann, 
B.A., F.S.A. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1913. Pp. xi, 260.) 

The above title will rouse hopes in the reader that at last we have 
a treatment of an important subject, more detailed than Ashley's, more 
synthetic than Cunningham's. In this hope he will be somewhat disap- 
pointed, for it has not been Mr. Salzmann's ambition to undertake such 
a task. He has rather availed himself of the opportune moment when 
the monographs of the Victoria County History have revealed new 
information regarding local industries to combine this with what was 
already accessible in printed records and in two or three good secondary 
books (e. g., Lewis's Stanneries). But not alone in these fields has he 
garnered. A diligent worker in the Public Record Office, as his editions 
of various documents testify, he has been able to add gleanings of his 
own. They are most considerable in the chapters on metal working and 
on the mining of lead and silver, but they are easily discernible elsewhere. 

To mention the subjects of these two chapters is to indicate Mr. Salz- 
mann's method of treatment. For the most part he has confined him- 
self to discussing the localization of certain industries and the technical 
processes employed in them. Any account of the marketing and sale of 
the commodities produced has been intentionally omitted. Such a pro- 
cedure naturally has shortcomings. It does not result in what may be 
called a quantitative view of the subject. The relative importance of 
different manufactured products and the part which they played in 
domestic and foreign trade escape us. Nor are we told much about the 
interaction of industrial classes. The author does in a final chapter 
sketch the characteristics of the craft system. But many questions 
which are of considerable significance receive scant attention. Such, for 
instance, are the relation of the mercantile to the industrial crafts, espe- 
cially in London, the extent to which craft regulations were dictated by 



